THE SCENE IS CHANGED

that I would give all the plays ever produced at the Abbey
for a single act of The Playboy, the third for choice. So it
all proved to be; and let me never argue with Irishmen
about their one dramatist of genius, but only say how good
it is to enter a theatre where a painting of a poet, the portrait
of Yeats, hangs above the box-office.
By the kindness of Lennox Robinson I lived during this
visit at Dalkey, a few miles south of Dublin on a misty bay
under misty hills. The journey was made by a primitive
railroad; and actually all the conditions of Dublin life
reminded one that this was a city with the airs of a European
capital, but the graces of a provincial town of the nineteenth
century. I have returned to Dublin since then, and would
willingly return oftener; but although the horse-drawn
side-cars have vanished, the provincial grace remains in my
mind as the virtue of the city. My theatre experiences were
a good production of O'Casey's The Shadow of a Gunman
at the Abbey, and Goethe's Faust at the Gate, which since
1930 or thereabouts has been a serious rival of the other
playhouse. The claim of the Abbey to be the only existing
National Theatre in the English-speaking world has been
substantiated, since about the same time, by the small but
useful subsidy paid to it by the Eke Government.
1931 began with the opening of the new Sadler's Wells-
Theatre in Islington, the associate and counterpart of the Old
Vic on the other side of the Thames. The work of John
Gielgud, and his Hamlet especially, had raised the prestige
of the people's theatre, as the Old Vic could claim to be;
and in the years of optimism Sadler's Wells was planned
and the building begun on the site of an older playhouse,
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